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INTRODUCTION 

Three years ago, we released a report -- The Silent Epidemic: Perspectives of High School 
Dropouts -- to better understand the lives and circumstances of the nearly one-third of 
public high school students, and almost one-half of African Americans, Hispanics and 
Native Americans, who fail to graduate with their class every year. 



We wanted to understand who they were, why they dropped out, and what might have helped them graduate. 
We discovered that most students who dropped out could have succeeded in school. We also found that the 
severity of the dropout problem and its consequences to individuals, the economy and society were largely 
unknown. While the causes of dropout are complex, dropouts gave the nation hope that more students could 
graduate ready for college and productive work if duly challenged and given appropriate supports. 



The response to the perspectives of these young 
people prompted a national dialogue to address 
the dropout epidemic. A national summit mobilized 
more than 100 organizations behind a 10-point 
plan of action, prompting action from the federal 
government and continued leadership from all 50 
states. The America’s Promise Alliance is now leading 
100 dropout summits in all 50 states, providing new 
resources to help schools, communities and states 
address their dropout challenges. At the early summits, 
participants asked where the voices of parents were 
in the dropout discussion. In response, we released 
One Dream, Two Realities: Perspectives of Parents 
on America's High Schools, showing that parents 
with less education, lower incomes and children in 
low-performing schools were the most likely to see 
a rigorous education, and their own involvement, as 
critical to their child’s success. 

We discovered the views of teachers and administrators 
were also missing from the dropout discussion. To 
better understand their views, focus groups and 
nationally representative surveys were conducted of 
high school teachers and principals throughout the 



United States who say that at least a few students 
drop out of their schools every year, as further 
described in the Methodology section. A focus group 
of superintendents and school board members was 
also included. These interviews took place in large 
cities, suburbs and small towns with low-achieving, 
high dropout rate schools. To help interpret the 
results, we convened a colloquium among teachers 
and education experts to shed light on the new data, 
including the most challenging findings. President 
Barack Obama has made clear that “dropping out of 
high school is no longer an option. It’s not just quitting 
on yourself, it’s quitting on your country." We hope this 
report provides those on the front lines of education - 
our teachers and administrators - a stronger voice in 
the dropout debate and more support within schools 
and communities to help address the challenge. In 
highlighting both the opportunities and barriers to 
addressing the dropout problem, we hope to further 
spark educators, parents, students, policymakers, 
and others to continue to make this issue an urgent 
national priority and to make the promise of equal 
opportunity the President envisions for every student 
a reality. 



INTRODUCTION 



Teachers and administrators in public high schools recognize there is a dropout problem, 
know they are confronted with daunting challenges in classrooms and in schools, and 
express strong support for reforms to address high dropout rates. 



Yet, less than one-third of teachers believe that schools should expect all students to meet high academic 
standards, graduate with the skills to do college-level work, and provide extra support to struggling 
students to help them meet those standards. Although more than half of principals believe schools 
should hold these expectations for all students, significant majorities of both teachers and principals do 
not believe that students at risk for dropping out would respond to these high expectations and work 
harder. Our data, focus groups and colloquium indicate that the views of many teachers are shaped by 
what they see in the classroom, particularly among students who show low skill levels and weak motivation 
late into high school. Teachers, in large part, believe that they and their students are not receiving 
the necessary resources and supports. As a result, many teachers are skeptical about the possibility of 
educating every student for college. 



The nationally representative surveys of teachers and principals, together with our focus groups, 
when juxtaposed to a key finding of the Silent Epidemic report - that two-thirds of dropouts said they 
would have worked harder if more were demanded of them - reveals an expectations gap. This 
expectations gap, particularly between teachers and students, may be one barrier to closing the 
achievement gap. Although teachers and principals express strong support for reforms that research 
tells us would help reduce dropout rates -- such as alternative learning communities, expanding 
college-level learning opportunities, connecting classroom learning with real world opportunities, and 
early warning systems to help struggling students as early as elementary school - none of these efforts 
are likely to be as successful without the fundamental expectation that all students should meet high 
academic standards and be provided supports to graduate ready for college and the work force. 
We clearly need a national dialogue among teachers, administrators, students and parents around 
these findings to ensure continued progress in meeting the dropout challenge. 
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Teachers and principals know students who were capable of 
graduating but failed to complete high school. Most teachers 
and principals recognize that dropout is a major problem, but 
our research shows there is confusion over graduation rates. 

Most principals (76 percent) and a majority of teachers (59 percent) saw dropout nationally as at least a “major 
problem.” Only 14 percent of principals and 1 1 percent of teachers viewed the dropout problem as a “crisis.” 
Thirty-five percent of teachers and 24 percent of principals viewed dropout as a minor problem or no problem 
at all. 

Nearly half of teachers (48 percent) and more than half of principals (55 percent) reported their school’s graduation 
rates were 90 percent or higher. Only 23 percent of teachers and 20 percent of principals reported their school 
graduated less than 80 percent of their incoming freshman class. Research showed the average on-time national 
graduation rate was in fact between 68 and 75 percent during the time of the survey. 



THE 

DROPOUT 

PROBLEM 



Nearly half of teachers (46 percent) and the majority of principals (58 percent) viewed reported national 
graduation rates as only somewhat or not accurate and reliable. Among teachers who questioned the reliability 
of the statistics, the majority (54 percent) felt statistics understated the problem. Fifty-one percent of principals 
said statistics overstated the problem. It follows that principals were more optimistic (61 percent) than teachers 
(47 percent) that the dropout rate could be halved in a decade. 

Eighty-one percent of teachers and 89 percent of principals felt their school was doing a good or excellent 
job. Less than 10 percent of teachers and principals rated the nation’s schools as excellent, but 24 percent of 
teachers and 25 percent of principals felt their school was excellent. Even at schools where teachers reported 
graduation rates below 80 percent, 64 percent of teachers classified their schools as good or excellent. 

Teachers and principals identified many reasons why students 
drop out, reflecting an understanding of the complexity of 
the problem. Most cite a lack of parental involvement and 
support at home as the core problem. 

Sixty-one percent of teachers and 45 percent of principals felt lack of support at home was a factor in most cases 
of students’ dropping out, with 89 percent of teachers and 88 percent of principals saying it was a factor in at 
least some cases. Seventy-four percent of teachers and 69 percent of principals felt parents bore all or most of 
the responsibility for their children dropping out. 

Only 20 percent of teachers and 21 percent of principals felt boredom was a factor in most cases of high school 
dropout. While 42 percent of teachers felt students who said they dropped out because school was boring 
were just making excuses, half of all teachers and nearly seven in ten principals (69 percent) felt these former 
students were speaking to an important cause. Previous research has shown that nearly half (47 percent) of 
dropouts said they left school because they found it boring and uninteresting and did not see the relevance of 
school to real life. 



WHY 

STUDENTS 
DROP OUT 
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Sixty-two percent of teachers and 60 percent of principals cited students 
being academically unprepared for high school as a factor in at least 
some dropout cases. Previous research has shown that more than one 
third of dropouts (35 percent) reported leaving school because they 
were failing and 45 percent of dropouts stated their previous schooling in 
middle and elementary school had not prepared them for high school. 

Forty-five percent of teachers and 42 percent of principals cited 
absenteeism, one of the early warning signs, as a key factor in most cases 
of high school dropout. 

They also understood other causes in at least some dropout cases, such 
as the negative influence of peers not interested in school (78 percent 
of teachers and principals), needing to get a job and make money (48 
percent of teachers, 44 percent of principals), becoming a parent (45 
percent of teachers, 39 percent of principals), and caring for a family 
member (35 percent of teachers, 26 percent of principals). 



WHAT 
MIGHT HELP 
STUDENTS 
STAY IN 
SCHOOL 



Our surveys showed strong support among educators for 
reforms to increase high school graduation rates. Yet, there 
were disturbing signs that America’s commitment to providing 
every child the opportunity to an excellent education is falling 
short in our nation’s classrooms. 



Raising Low Academic Expectations 

Less than one-third of teachers (32 percent) believed we should expect 
all students to meet high academic standards, graduate with the skills to 
do college-level work, and provide extra support to struggling students to 
help them meet those standards. Fifty-nine percent of teachers believed 
we should have a separate track to allow students who are not college- 
bound to get a diploma without achieving these same high standards. 
Majorities of both newer teachers (58 percent) and experienced teachers 
(59 percent) believed we should have a separate track. 



In contrast, nearly six in ten principals (58 percent) believed we should 
expect all students to meet high academic standards, graduate with 
the skills to do college-level work, and provide extra support to struggling 
students to help them meet those standards, while only 41 percent wanted 
a separate track to allow students who are not college-bound to get a 
diploma without achieving those standards. 
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Seventy-five percent of teachers and 66 percent of principals did not believe students at-risk of dropping out 
would work harder if more were demanded of them - higheracademic standards, more studying, and homework 
-- to earn a diploma. Newer teachers (73 percent) and experienced teachers (77 percent) shared these views. 
These perspectives are in stark contrast to previous research showing that 66 percent of dropouts said they would 
have worked harder if more had been demanded of them in the classroom. 

More Responsibility From Educators and Schools 

When principals and teachers were asked how much responsibility they haveforstudents dropping out, 22 percent 
of principals held themselves and teachers as largely or solely responsible. Thirteen percent of teachers placed 
a similar responsibility on themselves. Teachers were more likely to place responsibility on the school system (19 
percent), or broader society (18 percent) than on themselves and believed elected officials at the local, state, 
and federal levels were as responsible as they were (13 percent) for students leaving school. 



Educators Recognize Changes Are Needed 

When teachers and principals assessed their own high schools, principals more readily acknowledged the need 
for improvement in a variety of areas, including engaging parents (79 percent of principals felt more work could 
be done, as did 59 percent of teachers), keeping students interested and engaged in course work (87 percent 
of principals, 59 percent of teachers), helping students with problems outside of school affecting school work 
(76 percent of principals, 54 percent of teachers), and providing support for struggling students (75 percent of 
principals, 47 percent of teachers). 



Support for Reform 

While they differed in the degree to which they recognized room for their own schools to improve, majorities of 
both teachers (61 percent) and principals (72 percent) thought some significant improvements were needed in 
high schools to ensure all students graduate. 

More than three-fourths of teachers (77 percent) and 71 percent of principals strongly favored alternative 
learning environments to reduce the dropout rate. Another 19 percent of teachers and 25 percent of principals 
somewhat favored this proposal, giving it strong support in both groups. In our focus groups, educators felt these 
environments would provide at-risk students more choices in finding a school that was more relevant to their lives 
and goals. 

Seventy-five percent of teachers and 54 percent of principals felt reducing class sizes would be an effective way 
of decreasing the dropout rate. This was one of the reforms thought to have the most potential among teachers 
who felt that the dropout rate could be successfully cut in half in the next ten years. 

Seventy percent of teachers and 71 percent of principals said early warning systems to identify and help struggling 
students would do a lot to reduce the number of dropouts. Some educators in our focus groups felt their schools 
were doing a poor job detecting and providing supports to students at-risk of dropping out. 
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Seventy percent of teachers and 68 percent of principals felt connecting 
classroom learning to real-world experiences would help a lot in reducing 
the number of dropouts. In our focus groups, many believed service- 
learning and hand-on projects would help, but some felt the regimented 
calendar of daily lessons interfered. 

The majority of teachers (63 percent) and principals (51 percent) felt 
increasing their schools’ parental outreach programs would do a lot to 
reduce the number of high school dropouts. Many in our focus groups 
believed the parent-school relationship was the key to boosting student 
performance in school. 

Teachers and principals supported other proposals to reduce the 
dropout rate, such as: expanding college-level learning opportunities (61 
percent of teachers, 58 percent of principals) and mandating a national 
compulsory school age of 18 with support for struggling students (41 
percent of teachers, 50 percent of principals). 



Teachers and principals did not believe eliminating standardized test 
requirements to graduate from high school would reduce the number 
of dropouts. Only 27 percent of teachers and 22 percent of principals 
believed elimination of such standardized tests would help a lot. 



WAYS 

FORWARD 



The perspectives of teachers and principals are central to 
improving high school graduation rates and preparing all 
students for successful entry into college and the workforce. 
To help students succeed, we recommend: 



Accurate Graduation Data and College Readiness 
Accountability 

All states need to follow a common calculation of graduation rates, as 
put forth by the National Governor’s Association and adopted by the 
U.S. Department of Education. States also need to establish ambitious 
graduation rate goals and make districts and schools accountable for 
making substantial progress toward these goals. Finally, teachers and 
administrators need to be brought into the mission to graduate all students 
prepared for post-secondary education. 



Standards- Based Rigorous Curriculum and High 
Expectations for Every Student 

Schools should have fewer, clearer and higher standards aligned with 
college requirements so that every student has the opportunity to 
graduate ready for post-secondary education. Principals and teachers 
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should have high expectations for every student, and be brought into the mission of ensuring every student has 
the chance to go to college. Research has shown the clear link between teacher expectations, rigor in student 
coursework and student academic performance, across all student backgrounds and income levels. 

Improved Communication, Understanding and 
Collaboration among Teachers, Parents, and Students 

Schools and communities should engage teachers, parents and students in a dialogue about the different 
perspectives these groups have on the high school dropout challenge to foster better understanding among 
these three vital partners on paths forward. Teachers and parents need to work together to provide struggling 
students with the necessary supports to stay on track to graduate. Students, in turn, need to become better 
self-advocates and seek help from their teachers and parents before it is too late. Schools need to create 
parent engagement strategies that focus on teacher feedback on a student's academic progress and provide 
parents better information and tools - such as information on graduation and college admission requirements 
and homework hotlines. 

Secondary School Redesign to Enable Higher 
Graduation Rates 

Secondary schools need to be reorganized to keep all students on the graduation path. The traditional high 
school is outdated and needs to be revamped. To do this, teachers and administrators need to have the 
necessary supports and school structure so they are not overwhelmed with the number of struggling students in 
their classrooms. Excellent models of high school redesign exist, largely centered around a rigorous college and 
career-ready curriculum, and should be further examined and adapted for more schools. 

More Research to Ensure a High Quality Teacher in 
Every Classroom 

Research tells us that good teachers matter, but we do not know enough about what qualifications, characteristics, and 
classroom practices of teachers are more likely to boost student achievement. More research should be conducted 
to show the relationships among teacher qualifications, characteristics, classroom practices and improvements in 
student performance. States and school districts should concentrate on establishing rigorous teacher preparation 
programs, as well as opening up more alternative licensing routes. They must work to recruit and retain strong teachers 
by providing professional development, mentoring programs, and competitive salaries. 

Eliminate Out-of-Field Teaching 

States and school districts need to work together to ensure that every classroom has a teacher educated and 
certified in that subject area. School districts need to acquire an adequate supply of effective teachers with 
appropriate subject-matter knowledge, and assign only highly-qualified teachers to low-income and minority 
students in an effort to close the achievement gap. 

Develop Induction Programs for All Beginning Teachers 

Schools also should have comprehensive induction programs for all beginning teachers. These comprehensive 
programs should incorporate: mentoring by highly-effective master teachers in the same subject area, ongoing 
professional development, common planning times to encourage collaboration, and a network of teachers at 
other schools. 
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Authority for Principals to Drive Student 
Achievement To Scale 



Research shows that principals are the second most important factor 
in student achievement, behind teacher quality. The most effective 
principals, meaning those who successfully motivate and encourage their 
staffs to improve student outcomes, are those who have more authority in 
hiring and firing decisions, and have more control over school budgets. 



Early Warning Systems 

Schools need to develop district-wide (and eventually state-wide) early 
warning systems to help them identify students at risk of dropping out 
and to develop the mechanisms that trigger appropriate supports for 
these students. Research has shown that schools can predict who is at 
risk for dropping out with a high degree of accuracy in the later years 
of elementary school and can identify approximately half of eventual 
dropouts by middle school. By 9th grade, dropout can be predicted with 
85 percent accuracy. The key indicators are poor attendance, behavioral 
problems, and course failure. 

Ongoing Literacy Programs in Middle and High Schools 

Research shows that more than 8 million students in grades 4-12 read 
below grade level. This leads to many students struggling with their 
coursework, falling behind, and eventually dropping out. Students should 
be engaged in ongoing literacy programs in middle and high schools, 
and subject matter teachers should incorporate literacy strategies in their 
course material. 



Alternative Learning Environments 

School districts should develop options for students, including a curriculum 
that connects classroom learning with real life experiences, smaller 
learning communities with individualized instruction, and alternative 
learning environments that offer rigorous and specialized programs 
to students at risk of dropping out. Connections should also be made 
between classroom learning and real jobs in the workforce, through job 
shadowing, internships and work study programs. 
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ON THE FRONT 
LINES OF SCHC 



Each year, more than 1.2 million students drop out of our nation’s public high 
schools with detrimental consequences to them, our society, our economy and 
civic life. 1 

Nationally, research now puts the on-time graduation rate between 68 and 75 percent. Nearly one- 
third of all public high school students -- and about one-half of all African Americans, Hispanics, and 
Native Americans -- do not graduate from a public high school with their incoming freshman class. 2 The 
dropout epidemic disproportionately affects low-income, minority, urban, single-parent children - with 
1 4 percent of American high schools producing more than half of the nation’s dropouts and more than 
two-thirds of its minority dropouts. 3 In nearly 2,000 high schools in the United States, located in cities with 
high poverty rates, low wealth rural districts and increasingly in some suburbs, the number of seniors is 
routinely 60 percent or less than the number of freshmen three years earlier. 4 Although there is some 
evidence of modest increases in on-time high school graduation rates in the past few years, tragically, 
high school graduation rates have remained largely unchanged over the last three decades, ever since 
the 1983 report, A Nation at Risk, warned of the many dangers of American education falling behind 
foreign counterparts. 5 According to the 2008 Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) survey, the U.S. ranked 21st in high school graduation rates and 1 6th in college graduation rates 
among developed countries, even though it outspent the majority of them as a percentage of GDP. 6 




The individual and societal impacts of dropping out are severe -- often triggering unemployment, 
poverty, living on public assistance, poor health, incarceration, and becoming single parents 

who have children who drop out of school . 7 Dropouts were more than twice as likely as high school 
graduates to slip into poverty in a single year and three times more likely than college graduates to be 
unemployed in 2004. 8 Dropouts are more than eight times as likely to be in jail or in prison than high school 
graduates. 9 Dropouts are four times less likely to volunteer than are college graduates and half as likely 
to vote or participate in community projects. They represent only 3 percent of actively engaged citizens 
in the U.S. 10 
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The economic impacts of dropout are just as bleak. The average annual 
income for a high school dropout in 2005 was $1 7,299, compared to $26,933 
for a high school graduate, a difference of $9,634." In the past 30 years, 
the difference between what college graduates earn compared to high 
school graduates has climbed to the highest level since 1915, when far fewer 
Americans pursued a post-secondary degree. 12 College graduates earn 
on average $1 million more over a lifetime than do high school dropouts. 13 
If the students who dropped out of the Class of 2007 had graduated, the 
nation’s economy would have benefited from an additional $329 billion in 
income over the lifetimes of these students. 14 The government would reap 
$45 billion in extra tax revenues and lower costs for public health, crime, and 
welfare payments if the number of high school dropouts among 20-year olds 
in the U.S., who number more than 700,000 individuals, were cut in half. If our 
dropout rate remains the same for the next 10 years, the result will be a loss 
to the nation of $3 trillion. 15 

Analysis of recent census data shows that close to one-third of 18- to 24- 
year olds who have dropped out of school are simply idle, neither in the 
labor force nor participating in educational programs. The idleness rate 
climbs to more than 40 percent for high school dropouts from families with 
incomes below the poverty level. This means they are not acquiring the 
skills needed to earn a livelihood, let alone support a family. Compare 
these rates with the low, 8 percent idleness rates for 18- to 24-year-olds 
who completed high school. 16 

Even those who graduate from high school may not be college ready. 
A recent study shows that of the students who wished to go to college, 
only 41 percent took the necessary steps during their senior year to apply 
to a four-year university. 17 Recent research reveals that many states do 
not require students to take specific core courses in math or science in 
order to graduate from high school. 18 In addition, even for those students 
who successfully complete their high school’s core curriculum, few are 
ready for introductory college classes. In fact, of those students who took 
a core curriculum, only one-fourth are ready for college-level work in 
English, math, social science, and natural science, while one-fifth are not 
ready in any of these subject areas. 19 

Fundamental to any effort to address the high school dropout 
epidemic are the nation’s educators and administrators - the 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and school board members 
- who are on the front lines of education. 
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ON THE FRONT LINES OF SCHOOLS 



EDUCATOR PERSPECTIVES 




Most teachers and principals recognize that lagging high school graduation rates 
are a major problem, but our quantitative and qualitative research suggests a limited 
understanding of its scope and confusion over actual graduation rates. Efforts must 
be undertaken to ensure principals and teachers have an accurate understanding of 
the extent and dimensions of the dropout problem in their schools. 




HOW 
EDUCATORS 
VIEW THE 
DROPOUT 
PROBLEM 



While principals (76 percent) were more likely than teachers (59 percent) 
to see the dropout rate as at least a “major problem” in the United States 
today, only 14 percent of principals and 1 1 percent of teachers called 
it a “crisis.” Thirty-five percent of teachers and 24 percent of principals 
surveyed thought high school dropout was a minor problem or no problem 
at all. Not surprisingly, teachers and principals who reported they were in 
schools with graduation rates below 85 percent were much more likely to 
report that high school dropout was a major problem or crisis nationally, 
with 84 percent of teachers with reported graduation rates of under 80 
percent and 93 percent of principals with graduation rates of under 85 
percent reporting that dropout was a major problem or crisis in the United 
States. But there was confusion over the actual graduation rates of their 
schools. 



EDUCATOR PERSPECTIVES ON THE DROPOUT PROBLEM 



CONFUSION 

OVER 

GRADUATION 

RATES 



Nearly all of our respondents in the national surveys (82 percent of teachers 
and 95 percent of principals) said they knew a student who had the 
potential to graduate, but dropped out early. Although teachers and 
principals had personal experiences with students who dropped out of 
school, they did not report graduation rates that reflect national statistics. 
Almost half of teachers (48 percent) and the majority of principals (55 
percent) responded that their school had a graduation rate of 90 percent 
or higher. Research has indicated that the average national graduation 
rate is roughly between 68 and 75 percent and that, of the 50 most 
populous school districts, only 6 have a graduation rate higher than 70 
percent. 20 Yet, only 23 percent of teachers and 20 percent of principals 
in this nationally representative sample reported that their school had a 
four-year graduation rate below 80 percent. 



When asked how many students drop out of their schools each year, 56 
percent of teachers and 63 percent of principals responded “just a few.” 
Only 9 percent of teachers and 7 percent of principals felt that “many" 
students dropped out. The surveys showed that 55 percent of principals 
and 45 percent of teachers who saw the dropout problem as at least a 
“major problem” still reported that only a few of their students dropped out 
each year. Even those teachers who reported having graduation rates 
lower than 80 percent were still hesitant to claim that “many" students 
dropped out of their schools, with only 30 percent of teachers saying this. 
Only 21 percent of principals who reported graduation rates below 85 
percent also reported having “many” students drop out. 

The confusion over dropout rates was evident in focus groups of teachers 
from low-income, high dropout rate schools. One teacher from Philadelphia 
reflected, “It’s tough to keep track. Who is keeping track of the kids who 
are just transferring to another school versus completely dropping out 
of school? No school is doing that. The system isn't doing that.” Our 
respondents said their schools struggled with following students through 
their high school careers, mentioning that their school did not have an 
official tracking system and often times, teachers had to rely on word of 
mouth to determine if a student dropped out or simply moved away. 
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EDUCATOR PERSPECTIVES ON THE DROPOUT PROBLEM 



Graduation Rate at their School 

As reported By Teachers and Principals 

Of the students who start 9th grade at your school , how many graduate? 



TEACHERS 



PRINCIPALS 





When asked about the national graduation rate statistics, nearly half of 
the teachers (46 percent) and the majority of the principals (58 percent) 
felt that they were unreliable. Teachers and principals agreed that 
national graduation rates were inaccurate, but for different reasons. Of 
the teachers who were less confident in the truthfulness of graduation 
rates, a majority (54 percent) thought that graduation rates understated 
the problem. Moreover, nearly one in five teachers (18 percent) felt their 
principals and school administrators were purposefully underreporting the 
school’s dropout numbers. 



SKEPTICISM 
OVER THE 
RELIABILITY OF 
DROPOUT 
STATISTICS 



Conversely, the majority of principals (51 percent) felt graduation rate statistics were unreliable because they 
overstated the problem. This could have led principals to be more optimistic than teachers (61 percent to 47 
percent) that the dropout rate could be halved within a decade. This discrepancy may be explained by what we 
heard in our focus groups -- that teachers have direct exposure to the numbers of students who attend their classes 
on a daily basis and are better able to track attendance. On the other hand, principals are responsible to their 
school board members and superintendents and may be more cautious about labeling a student a “dropout.” 



About 2,000 schools in America have a graduation rate that is 60 percent 
or lower, and increasing numbers of high school students graduate without 
the academic and work skills necessary for a productive future. 21 Yet, a 
majority of teachers (58 percent) and principals (67 percent) surveyed 
believed that the nation’s high schools were doing a good or excellent 
job. Furthermore, teachers and principals were more likely to give their 
own schools even higher marks, as 81 percent of teachers and 89 percent 



OVER- 

ESTIMATING 

SCHOOL 

PERFORMANCE 
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of principals felt their schools were doing a good or excellent job. Less than 1 0 percent of teachers and principals 
surveyed felt that, overall, the nation’s high schools were doing an excellent job, but were more willing to classify 
their own schools as excellent (24 percent of teachers and 35 percent of principals). Even among teachers who 
reported a graduation rate of 80 percent or lower, more than three-fifths classified their school as being good or 
excellent (64 percent). Principals were equally confident in their school’s ability, as 75 percent of all principals 
who reported a graduation rate under 85 percent claimed their school to be doing a good or excellent job. 

When asked whether improvements were needed to ensure that nearly all students graduate, more than a third 
of teachers (38 percent) felt high schools were already doing a good job in accomplishing that goal and that no 
improvements were necessary. In our focus groups, we asked educators to rate how well their schools detected 
students at risk of dropping out. The majority gave their schools above average marks. As one teacher explained, 
“Our district does an exceptional job at identifying potential dropouts,” yet he also mentioned that his school 
had a 40 percent dropout rate, and a truancy rate that is the “highest in the State of Illinois at 20 percent.” This 
suggests that however well intentioned some current reforms may be, schools struggle to make measurable gains 
in reducing the dropout problem. Educators must have accurate data, so they can take a realistic look at how 
well their schools are doing in graduating more students and what more can be done to improve those rates. 



Principals More Optimistic Than Teachers 
About Cutting National Dropout Rate In Half 

If there were a commitment to making needed changes and reforms at the local, state, 
and national level, how realistic and achievable do you think it is that the national drop- 
out rate could be cut in half wthin ten years? 



TEACHERS 



PRINCIPALS 





realistic/ 
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Assessments 
of High Schools 



Excellent 
Good | 
Just fair 
Not so good/poor 




TEACHERS PRINCIPALS TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 



WHY 

TUDENTS DR 



Teachers and principals identified a variety of reasons why students drop out, 
reflecting an understanding of the complexity of the problem. Leaving high school 
early is not a decision that students make on any given morning, but reflects a 
slow process of disengagement that produces warning signs along the way . 22 
The majority of the educators surveyed for this report cited a lack of parental or 
familial involvement at home as a leading reason for students dropping out. Few 
educators, however, placed much responsibility on themselves or the school 
system, although most recognized that teachers and schools bear at least some of 
the responsibility. 
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LACK OF 
SUPPORT AT 
HOME FROM 
PARENTS OR 
GUARDIANS 



When asked to identify the reasons students drop out of high school, not 
enough support in the home was the top response given by teachers and 
principals. Sixty-one percent of teachers felt a lack of support at home 
was a factor in most cases of students’ dropping out, with 89 percent 
saying that it was a factor in at least some cases. Similarly, 45 percent of 
principals felt that a lack of parental support was a factor in most dropout 
cases, and 88 percent reported it being a factor in at least some dropout 
cases. Nearly three-fourths of teachers (74 percent) and 69 percent of 
principals felt that all or most of the responsibility for students dropping 
out rested with parents. Principals, however, were more willing to cite 
“engaging parents” as an area in which their high school could improve, 
with 79 percent who said that more work could be done and only 21 
percent who thought that their school did enough. Nearly twice as many 
teachers (40 percent) thought their schools adequately involved parents 
in their child’s education. 



Teachers and principals in our focus groups understood the relationship 
between parental involvement and student achievement. A teacher from 
Cleveland, Ohio explained, “When I look at my honor students, it’s amazing. 
The majority of them come from a two-parent, functional home. And then 
when I look at the kids who fail the class, 75 percent or 80 percent of them 
come from dysfunctional homes.” Increased parental involvement was 
universally the most popular reform identified by educators in our focus 
groups. A lingering question, however, was the extent to which schools were 
giving parents the information and tools they needed to help strengthen 
the academic performance of their children. 

Research has shown that parental involvement can significantly improve 
student achievement, with the children of engaged parents having a 
higher likelihood of attending class, having fewer behavioral problems, 
excelling in school and successfully graduating with a diploma. 23 Research 
has also shown that students tend to agree, as dropouts felt that more 
parental involvement would have been helpful in keeping them on track 
to graduate. 24 

The gap between the attitudes of parents of students in low-performing 
schools and parents of students in high-performing schools was 
highlighted in the recent report, One Dream, Two Realities: Perspectives 
of Parents on America’s High Schools. The report showed a large majority 
of parents with children in high-performing schools (85 percent) said 
their schools were doing a good job encouraging parental involvement, 
while less than half (47 percent) of their counterparts with children in low- 
performing schools reported the same sentiment. Parents with children in 
low-performing schools were less likely to feel that their child’s high school 
took appropriate and timely steps to inform parents about their child’s 
academic performance, outline the requirements necessary for high 
school graduation and college admission, and provide a single point of 
contact for school-related questions. 25 
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The importance of parents in a student's education 
cannot be overstated; however, it is not the “cure all” 
for combating the dropout problem and dropouts 
themselves did not identify it as the main reason 
that led them to leave school. As explained by one 
principal, “The decision for a student to drop out is 
more complex than just one reason.” 



“When I look at my honors students, it's 
amazing. The majority of them come from 
a two-parent functional home. And when 
I look at the kids who fail the class, 75 
percent or 80 percent of them come from 
dysfunctional homes.” 

-History teacher from Ohio 






Reasons for Dropping Out: Top Tier 



Not enough support at home A 



Missed too many days and 
can’t catch up 

Spends time with people who 
aren’t interested in school 



B 

C 



Not prepared for high p 
school/starts off behind 

Bored/doesn’t find school E 
work interesting 



89 % 88 % 



Factor in some cases 

84% 86% 



Factor in most cases 
in which student 
drops out of school 



78% 78% 




In The Silent Epidemic, a survey of dropouts found that nearly half (47 
percent) said a major reason for dropping out was that classes were not 
interesting. In addition, nearly seven in ten students (69 percent) responded 
that they were not motivated or inspired to work hard in school. In the 
focus groups, these young adults often considered school as something 
irrelevant and criticized teachers for employing a lecture based method 
instead of involving them in the classwork. 26 



BOREDOM 
AND LACK OF 
RELEVANCE 



Only 20 percent of teachers and 21 percent of principals in our surveys saw a student’s lack of interest in school 
as a major factor in most cases of dropout. When asked how they felt about former students naming “boredom” 
as a main reason for leaving high school, 42 percent of teachers believed students were making excuses for their 
failure to graduate. 



While some educators in the focus groups realized the importance of engaging students in their own education, 
and half of all teachers recognized that students were speaking to a legitimate cause of dropout, a significant 
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“I believe that the boring part 
of school is partly the student's 
fault because I think that a lot of 
kids are just spoiled by having 
video games and everything 
be so entertaining.” 

-Geometry teacher from 
Alabama 






number lamented having the responsibility to keep students motivated. 
As one science teacher from Cleveland put it, “Kids no longer are really 
excited about learning.” Another teacher pointed to the, “instant 
gratification cultural mindset” that students have, in which teachers 
cannot compete. Repeatedly, teachers acknowledged the lack of 
interest students had in their classes and how difficult it was to engage 
students who were sometimes described as “lazy” and with a “poor work 
ethic.” As one teacher explained, “I believe that the boring part of school 
is partly the student’s fault because I think that a lot of kids are just spoiled 
now by having video games and everything be so entertaining." Facing 
large classes, in which many students had individual needs, teachers felt 
overwhelmed with finding ways to link their curriculum to their students' 
daily lives. 



While principals were more willing than teachers to see boredom as a 
legitimate cause for students' dropping out of school (69 percent), only 
a small proportion felt that it was a factor in most cases of dropout. 
Principals in the focus groups were more likely to recognize that students 
were struggling with being motivated in their classes. As one principal 
stated, “I think it’s very reasonable that students would say that they’re 
bored, and I don’t think that’s a cop-out.” Other principals connected a 
student’s lack of interest to the quality of the teacher in that classroom, 
saying “even the lowest-performing, most unmotivated student will say, 
we want a teacher who loves what they teach and who will spend the 
time looking for a creative way to teach and to have students love what 
they’re doing.” 



School district leaders also expressed support for increasing student 
engagement. As one school district leader from Alabama said, “High 
school teachers have a responsibility to teach their courses in ways that 
are extremely engaging and that students will want to come to class.” 
Another commented that new and better teachers needed to be brought 
in, as “we tend to put our worst teachers in the schools that need the 
best teachers.” They consistently reinforced the importance of teachers 
building strong personal relationships with the students, and the need to 
“stick with them and encourage them." 



“K through 8th grades, there’s 
no accountability so once the 
students come to ninth grade, 
the whole problem explodes.” 



-Math teacher from Pennsylvania 



Not all educators saw student apathy as irrelevant and many teachers, 
principals, and school district leaders are working to motivate and engage 
their students. A history teacher mentioned the World War II project he 
did with his ninth grade students and said, “It was kind of cool because 
I had students taking me aside and asking questions. They were really 
interested and wanted to tell me all about it.” A principal of an alternative 
school talked about how his teachers use hands-on activities to engage 
students and explained it made “a world of difference.” Principals talked 
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about how service-learning motivated students, and how the school was making a conscious effort to make 
school more relevant. Another principal stated, “We do lots of job shadowing to try to get them to set goals and 
we bring in speakers throughout the community to allow students to develop a relationship with them." It is clear 
that some educators have a firm understanding of how improving student engagement will positively affect 
their school’s graduation rate. Even some school district leaders talked about the gains they were making with 
closing the achievement gap by incorporating more “hands-on math, hands-on science," and by increasing the 
amount of technology available in schools to keep students interested in their classes. 



Notwithstanding the debate as to whether boredom 
is a legitimate factor, students and educators need to 
move beyond the “blame game” and devise a plan 
to meet halfway, with students assuming personal 
responsibility for their performance and educators 
making a standards-based curriculum more relevant 
and interesting. 



“Even the lowest performing, most 
unmotivated students will say, ‘we want a 
teacher who loves what they teach and 
who will spend the time loking for a cretive 
way to teach and to have students love 
what they're doing."’ 

-Principal from New York City 



Sixty-two percent of teachers and 60 percent of principals cited students 
not being academically prepared for high school as a factor in at 
least some cases of dropout. Research shows that academic failure or 
not being prepared for high school is a significant cause of dropout. 27 
Dropouts themselves felt the same way, as more than one-third said they 
left school because they were failing in their classes, and 45 percent 
stated that their previous schooling and middle and elementary schools 
had left them poorly prepared for the rigors of high school. 



LACK OF 

ACADEMIC 

PREPAREDNESS 



In the focus groups, teachers and principals spoke frequently about their frustrations in teaching students 
with an elementary or low middle school reading level. One history teacher said it was nearly impossible to 
expect students to read the course textbook since most of them had rudimentary literacy skills and virtually 
no experience with summarizing or outlining key ideas. Teachers pointed to the “wide range of academic 
abilities" and their daily struggles to modify their lessons so that they could be adapted to every student. Some 
were frustrated with social promotion in the lower grades, and explained how students continued to be passed 
up to higher grades without the necessary skill set. As one math teacher put it, "K through 8th grades, there’s 
no accountability so once the student comes to 9th grade, the whole problem explodes.” 



The reality of having students enter grades that they are not academically prepared for is a real challenge for 
educators. Research has shown that more than 8 million students in grades 4-12 read below grade level. 28 As 
a result, many high school teachers struggle to effectively teach their subject matter. The American Federation 
of Teachers agrees with high school teachers, by stressing the importance of early reading instruction, citing 
research that shows children who are poor readers at the end of first grade are unlikely to ever read at grade 
level. 29 In a typical high-poverty urban high school, approximately half of incoming 9th grade students read 
at the 6th or 7th grade level. 30 In the 2005-2006 school year, only 42 percent of 8th graders in urban districts 
scored at or above proficient on state tests of reading, and only 46 percent of 8th graders scored at or above 
‘proficient’ on state tests of math. 31 This means that not only do high school teachers have a responsibility 
for teaching their subject matter to students, but they are given the additional responsibility of foundational 
literacy and numeracy techniques. WHY STUDENT $ drop OUT 1 9 



ATTENDANCE 
POLICIES AND 
ACCURATE 
TRACKING 
OF STUDENTS 



REAL LIFE 
ISSUES LEAD TO 
DROPPING OUT 



Forty-five percent of teachers and 42 percent of principals cited excessive 
absenteeism as a key factor in most cases of dropout. Research confirms 
that dropping out of high school is not a sudden act, but a slow process of 
disengagement. Attendance patterns are the most accurate indicators 
that a student is falling behind academically and may drop out. 32 
Previous research on at-risk youths in Colorado showed that 80 percent of 
high school dropouts were chronically truant in the year before dropping 
out. Excessive absenteeism has also been linked to a student's increased 
chance of behavioral issues in school. 33 

When asked how often chronically truant students end up falling behind 
in their classwork, 74 percent of teachers and 59 percent of principals said 
‘very often.’ This may be a contributing factor as to why 76 percent of 
teachers and 74 percent of principals placed the blame of dropping out 
squarely on the shoulders of the students. 

In previous research, dropouts themselves validated some of these 
assessments. When the former students were asked what led them to 
drop out, 43 percent claimed they had missed too many days and could 
not catch up, and the majority said they missed class often the year 
before dropping out. 34 In the focus groups, students described a pattern 
of refusing to wake up, missing school, skipping class, and taking long 
lunches -- each absence making them less willing to go back. 

In the focus groups, we consistently heard teachers and principals blame 
students’ irregular attendance, with most educators stating that they 
could not teach students who simply were not in school. As one teacher 
put it, “A lot of time, the attendance is a major contributing factor to 
dropping out because they might be here today and not tomorrow.” 
Another teacher commented on having “30 percent to 40 percent of 
students absent every day.” 



Educators identified personal reasons as factors in some cases of dropout. 
Seventy-eight percent of both teachers and principals felt that a student 
who spent time with peers disengaged from school became a factor in 
most or some cases of that student dropping out. About half of teachers 
(48 percent) and principals (44 percent) mentioned a student’s need 
to get a job and support their family as a factor in most or some cases 
of dropout. Forty-five percent of teachers and 39 percent of principals 
mentioned students having a child as a factor in at least some cases. 
Thirty-five percent of teachers and 26 percent of principals recognized 
that students caring for a family member was a factor in at least some 
cases as well. One teacher from Philadelphia said, “We have teen 
parents. We have children who are responsible for younger brothers or 
sisters or sick relatives.” 
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Existing research shows that about one-third of the dropouts surveyed mentioned they dropped out for personal 
reasons. Of these respondents, 42 percent indicated spending time with peers who were not interested in school 
was a major factor in their decision to drop out. 35 Thirty-two percent said they had to earn an income, about a 
quarter (26 percent) said they became a parent, and 22 percent left to care for a family member. The students 
who left for non-school related issues tended to have the highest grade point averages and a strong belief that 
they could have graduated if they had stayed in school. They were also the most likely to mention that increased 
support systems would have played a vital role in helping them stay on track to graduate. 36 



WHAT MIGHT HELP 
HJDENIHIAY IN 



In the surveys and focus groups, educators expressed significant support for 
a wide range of reforms to reduce the dropout rate. It is encouraging that 
educators realized the deficiencies of the current education system and 
advocated reforms that would help more high school students graduate on 
time and with the skills necessary to succeed in college, work and life. Our 
focus groups, however, also indicated that many educators are not holding 
all students to the same high academic standards, and in the surveys many 
advocate a separate, less rigorous track for non-college bound students. 



RAISING LOW 
ACADEMIC 
EXPECTATIONS 



Teachers and principals were read two statements about academic 
standards (see corresponding chart) and were asked which one comes 
closer to their point of view. Less than one-third of teachers (32 percent) 
said, “we should expect all students to meet high academic standards and 
graduate with the skills that would enable them to do college-level work, 
and provide extra support to struggling students to help them meet those 
standards. Lowering expectations for some students is the wrong way to 
solve the dropout problem.” The majority of teachers (59 percent) felt that 
it was unrealistic to have all students meet high academic standards and 
that a separate track should be created in schools to allow students who 
were not “college-bound” to receive their diploma. Both newer teachers 
(those teaching for less than 10 years) and experienced teachers (those 
teaching for more than 20 years) shared these views - 32 percent of newer 
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teachers and 31 percent of experienced teachers believed all students 
should meet high academic standards and graduate with college-ready 
skills, while 58 percent of newer teachers and 59 percent of experienced 
teachers believed there should be a separate track. 



We should expect all students 
to meet high academic 
standards and provide extra 
support to struggling students 
to help them meet those 
standards 



Different Perspectives On High Standards For All Students 



Which comes closer to 
your point of view? 

We should have a seperate 
track to allow students who 
are not college bound to get 
a diploma without achieving 
standards. 




TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 



An overwhelming number of teachers (75 percent) 
and principals (66 percent) felt that even if higher 
standards were demanded of at-risk students, 
students would not work harder to meet those 
standards. Even for those educators who believed 
in holding all students to high academic standards, 
a minority (28 percent of teachers and 38 percent of 
principals) felt that students would favorably respond, 
work harder, and decrease their chances of dropout. 
Only 20 percent of newer teachers and 1 7 percent of 
experienced teachers believed students would work 
harder. As one teacher from Cleveland put it, “There 
are some students, as we brought up before, that will 
never get algebra. It’s just a given.” Other teachers 
mentioned the difficulty in holding students to high 
standards, “We let lots of kids slide underneath the 
bar,” and another commented, “On paper it looks 
as though we’re having high expectations, but we’re 
letting a lot of kids just slip through." A math teacher 
in another focus group explained, “We are requiring 
everyone to have algebra and geometry but I just 
don’t feel, as a geometry teacher, that that’s really 
what our goal should be for every student.” 



The importance of preparing college-ready high 
school graduates cannot be overstated. In today’s 
increasingly competitive job market, the level of 
one’s education is directly related to one’s potential 
earnings. A high school diploma has become the bare 
minimum for employment, and the nature of work in 
America has evolved to reflect that. Even jobs that do 
not require a college degree still demand advanced 
thinking and problem-solving skills -- characteristics 
employers are likely to find more in high school 
graduates than in high school dropouts. 37 The long- 
term benefits of a high school education grow more 
significant as Americans live longer, change careers 
more often, and face increasing competition from 
foreign workers. 

To ensure that high school graduates possess sufficient 
skills that employers find attractive, states have made 
graduation requirements more robust. For example, 18 
states now have “college and work ready" graduation 
plans - and 12 other states are currently in the process 
of implementing these standards - that require every 
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student to take four years of challenging math, at least through Algebra II, and four years of rigorous English aligned 
with college and work-ready standards. 38 Along with increasingly rigorous requirements for students to earn a high 
school diploma, this trend in curriculum aims to better prepare for them for post-secondary course work. 

When asked in focus groups about having universally high expectations for students, many teachers stated that 
they did indeed possess high expectations for their students, but seemed to divorce that belief from believing that 
all students could be academically prepared for college. Teachers seemed hesitant to agree that all students 
could be made college-ready, citing daunting home life situations, lack of academic preparedness for high 
school, and excessive absenteeism as factors that deter many students from graduating from high school with 
the necessary skills for college. It was evident that the term “high expectations” had become a catchphrase 
in education policy, and while an overwhelming majority of teachers voiced their agreement, few had similar 
definitions of the concept. 

Whether or not respondents to the survey translated “high expectations” to mean that every student graduates 
from high school with the necessary knowledge to succeed in collegiate-level courses does not take away from 
the fact that numerous research studies have shown that a student's achievement level is directly correlated with 
high expectations and the level of quality instruction provided by the teacher. At the Cesar Chavez Academy, 
a charter school in Pueblo, Colorado, 63 percent of the students qualify for free and reduced-price lunch. Unlike 
most high-poverty schools in the state, Cesar Chavez does extremely well on standardized testing, even earning 
the state’s highest academic rating of “excellent.” This is a result of the rigorous curriculum, high expectations, 
small classes and one-on-one tutoring for each student. 39 

The call for a more challenging curriculum has been issued by countless education organizations, including the 
American Federation of Teachers, Teach for America, and New Leaders for New Schools, as it is a cornerstone of 
high-performing schools. In schools where a rigorous curriculum is being taught, and high expectations are set 
for every student and coupled with sufficient student and teacher supports, there is significant improvement in 
attendance, engagement, academic achievement and course completion, as well as a decrease in behavioral 
problems. 

A case study done by New Leaders for New Schools showed significant gains can be made once high standards 
and a rigorous curriculum are implemented. The principal of the examined school made a conscientious effort 
to improve the quality of instruction and created a school-wide expectation that all students would be presented 
with a challenging curriculum. By the end of the year, the number of 8th grade students who passed the state 
reading exam increased by 27 percent and the number of students who passed the math portion increased 
from 5 percent to 48 percent. The danger of having low expectations for students was explained by one school 
board member in a focus group, “We weren't requiring our teachers, our parents, our students, or our principals 
to account for their children. And so the bar went lower and lower and lower year by year.” 

Prior research among parents indicates that the majority of parents of students in high-performing schools (58 
percent) felt that their school was doing a good job of challenging students and setting high academic standards, 
compared to just 1 5 percent of parents with students in low-performing schools. 40 There was a clear expectations 
gap. Similarly, while 66 percent of parents of students in high-performing schools reported being very satisfied with 
the high school being able to help their child reach their full potential, only 24 percent of parents with children at 
low-performing schools reported the same confidence. 41 
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“We weren't requiring 
teachers, our parents, our 
students, or our principals to 
account for their children. And 
so the bar went lower and lower 
year by year.” 

-School board member from New 
lYork 



In the surveys for this report, the lack of emphasis by educators on the 
importance of a challenging curriculum and universally high student 
outcomes was in direct contrast to the feelings of the dropouts themselves, 
who expressed strong support for an increase in standards. Previous 
research on dropouts shows that two-thirds stated that they would 
have worked harder if their high school had demanded more of them. 
According to the students, increased rigor and higher standards would 
have encouraged them to become more engaged in their education 
and helped them stay on track to graduate. In focus groups, these former 
students expressed frustration that they were not challenged more and 
that their classes and teachers were not inspiring. In the survey, more than 
one quarter of them (26 percent) indicated that they did no homework, 
and 80 percent indicated they did an hour of homework or less each day. 42 
Previous research has shown that students who do little or no homework 
each week increased their risk of dropping out. 43 



In contrast to teachers, the majority of principals (58 percent) felt that all 
students should be held to the same high academic standards, regardless 
of their path after high school. Yet, 41 percent of principals still advocated 
for a separate track. Many in the focus groups felt that although vocational 
and technical education should be offered in high schools, all students 
needed to also complete the same, challenging academic core classes. 
Principals seemed to feel urgency about providing a strong curriculum 
for every student. As one principal from Columbus, Ohio explained, “We 
should still try to make sure that each student has the proper high school 
experience, and place them in courses that are more challenging.” 



When school district leaders were asked in the focus group what they 
thought about universally high expectations for all students, most expressed 
support. One leader insisted that the bar be raised for every child as he 
talked about a high school in his district with a severe dropout problem -- 
“The school’s graduation rate of 39 percent just didn’t happen overnight, 
it happened because people did not have expectations of our children 
who were of color or who were poor.” Another district leader commented 
that low expectations would inevitably lead the student to believe, “Well, 
if the adults think that I can’t achieve squat, then I’m not.” 



The need for a rigorous curriculum and expectations to be raised for all 
students is crucial to reducing the achievement gap. Before that can 
happen, however, there needs to be a consensus in schools, homes and 
communities about what “high expectations” mean, and its relevance 
to building a culture where everyone is expected to graduate from 
high school, ready for post-secondary education and a competitive 
workforce. 
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Skepticism About At- Risk Students’ 

Meeting Challenge of Higher Standards 

If the nation 's public high schools demanded higher academic standards for at-risk students, 
do you think those students would work harder to meet these higher expetations? 



TEACHERS 



PRINCIPALS 





In the surveys, principals were more likely than teachers to shoulder the 
blame when asked what group bore all or most of the responsibility for 
students deciding to drop out. Principals were equally likely to say that 
they themselves (22 percent) and teachers (22 percent) held all or most 
of the responsibility for students deciding to leave school early, compared 
to just 13 percent of teachers who answered similarly about themselves. 
Overall, teachers placed more blame fora student dropping out of school 
on the school system (19 percent), and broader society (18 percent) than 
on themselves. In fact, teachers held elected officials at the local, state, 
and federal levels just as responsible as they held themselves (13 percent) 
for a student deciding to leave school. 



EDUCATORS 
AND SCHOOLS: 
TAKING 
RESPONSIBILITY 



In the focus groups, significant numbers of teachers and principals alike 
expressed skepticism about the extent of their impact on a student’s 
performance without the student and their parents first assuming a strong 
work ethic and personal responsibility. Some educators seemed to feel 
that there was only so much they could do to help students succeed, 
pointing to students coming to class late, or not at all, not bringing the 
necessary materials, not completing the previous night’s homework, and 
not studying for upcoming tests. Without students first showing a personal 
commitment to their education, educators felt limited in their ability to 
improve student performance. 
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Notwithstanding, many teachers and principals in the focus groups 
recognized the need for teachers to improve, particularly when it came to 
personally connecting with students. Some teachers recognized the vital 
role they play in the lives of their students, and how they were the most 
crucial advocates and mentors. As one teacher from New Mexico put it, 
“We don’t make the connections as much as we should. For some kids, we 
may be the only person or people in their lives who could explain to them 
why they should engage and care.” 

A teacher’s confidence in students and themselves cannot be 
underestimated. Research shows that teachers’ perceptions about their 
own efficacy in the classroom - their general belief in the ability of students 
to learn and the teacher’s belief in their own capacity to effectively teach 
students -- has been shown to have powerful effects. Numerous studies 
have shown the connection between a teacher’s sense of efficacy and 
increased student achievement , 44 student motivation , 45 and students’ 
own sense of efficacy . 46 In addition, research has also recently shown 
the importance of a teacher’s beliefs in the collective efficacy of their 
school . 47 Research shows that a teacher’s level of efficacy is relatively 
stable once set . 48 Therefore, it is important that beginning teachers receive 
the necessary supports that allow them to internalize a high level of self- 
efficacy. 

It is clear that some educators assume a “whatever it takes" attitude 
toward improving student performance. Structural features of schools, 
such as smaller classes, can boost the ability of teachers to develop closer 
relationships with students and promote more positive student-teacher 
interactions. In an era in which one-third of all students are in danger of 
not graduating from high school, it is essential that educators understand, 
as one teacher explained, that “the emphasis has to be on the teacher- 
student relationship and therefore has to be on the teacher. You need to 
have the best teachers in the classroom." 






“We don't make the connections as much 
as we should. For some kids, we may be 
the only people in their lives who could 
explain to them why they should engage 
and care.” 

-English teacher from Albuquerque, NM 
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Educators identified a variety of improvements to boost graduation rates. 
Majorities of both teachers (61 percent) and principals (72 percent) thought 
at least some improvements were needed in high schools. The most 
common solutions included creating alternative learning environments, 
smaller classes and schools, more hands-on learning that connects the 
classroom to real world experiences, stronger early warning systems, and 
more parental and mentor involvement. 



OTHER IDEAS 
TO REDUCE THE 
DROPOUT RATE 



Alternative Learning Environments 

Seventy-seven percent of teachers and 71 percent of principals strongly favored alternative learning environments 
to reduce the dropout rate. In the focus groups, educators felt that these environments would provide at-risk 
students more choices and a learning environment that would enable a greater degree of success. 

Alternative education programs are generally set up by states and school districts that serve youth who are not 
succeeding in the traditional public school environment. These programs might be established for students who 
are failing academically, showing extreme behavioral problems, have learning disabilities, are overage and lack 
sufficient credits, or are interested in specific types of classes. Many of these programs have flexible schedules, 
smaller teacher-student ratios and modified curricula. There is a wide range of schools that claim to be alternative 
learning environments, but those that specifically have a commitment to providing all students with a rigorous 
curriculum, which prepares them for college or a family-wage job, are the most promising. 49 These non-traditional 
schools are powerful tools in allowing students to enroll in an environment they find relevant and engaging. 
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An excellent example of an alternative learning environment that 
challenges students in a non-traditional setting is the New Technology 
High School in Napa, California. The school has graduated more than 
700 students, many of whom have gone on to the nation’s top colleges 
since its inception in 1996. The unique aspect of this school is its direct 
connection to technology and its commitment to “project-based 
learning." Students are given periodic projects that inspire them through 
creative thinking in the form of creating a website or a photo essay, rather 
than the traditional daily written homework. In addition to becoming 
technologically savvy, the students are still required to fulfill all district 
requirements for graduation as well as additional requirements set by the 
school, such as engaging in a service-learning project, taking four classes 
at the local community college, and making a web-based portfolio. This 
environment allows students to become fully engaged in school, become 
involved in their local community, and explore their academic curiosities 
in a variety of creative ways. 50 As a result, the school boasts a 99 percent 
daily attendance rate and 90 percent of its students go on to college or 
other post-secondary schools. 51 

Smaller Classes and Schools 

In each of the focus groups, teachers repeatedly expressed a desire to 
reduce the number of students in their classes. They found it extremely 
difficult to give students the necessary individualized attention when there 
were upwards of 30 students in the room. Our surveys showed that 75 
percent of teachers and 54 percent of principals said cutting class sizes 
would help a lot to reduce the number of students who drop out of high 
school. This was one of the reforms thought to have the most potential 
among teachers who felt that the dropout rate could be successfully 
halved within the next decade (78 percent of whom thought it would help 
a lot). In the focus groups, teachers explained that by limiting the number 
of students in classes, they would be better equipped to track the progress 
of their students, create individualized learning and graduation plans, as 
well as create more creative and project-based learning opportunities. 

The continuous call by educators for smaller classes has prompted 
numerous research studies. Some research has shown that smaller learning 
communities with one-on-one instruction that fully engages students and 
relates their classroom learning to their lives is promising in lowering dropout 
rates. 52 Other research, such as a study conducted of North Carolina 
high school students over a ten-year period, showed that a teacher’s 
experience, test scores and regular licensure all have positive effects 
on student achievement, whereas class size did not. 53 Another study 
conducted in Tennessee of 7,000 students found that the performance 
gap between high-achieving students and low-achieving students was 
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greater in the smaller classes of 13 to 17 children than it was in larger classes of 22 to 26 students. 54 Therefore, 
while the idea of smaller classes is deeply rooted in the minds of educators and the public as the “silver bullet" for 
reducing the dropout rate, its success has not been empirically proven. 

Educators were also interested in forming smaller schools. Fifty-three percent of teachers and 47 percent of 
principals felt that reducing the number of students in a school to encourage closer relationships with adults would 
help a lot in reducing dropout. Evidence of school size reduction on student achievement is mixed and not much 
is known about its impact on dropout prevention. Some research has shown that schools between 600 and 900 
students provide the best balance between personalization and marshaling a rigorous academic curriculum. 55 
Given educators’ strong views on the importance of smaller schools, coupled with their positioning on the front 
lines, this topic must be further examined. 

Effective Early Warning Systems 

The need for effective early warning systems was strongly supported by teachers (70 percent), principals (71 
percent), and school district leaders as a critical piece to reducing the dropout rate. Research has shown that the 
accuracy of predicting a high school dropout as early as elementary school is high, and grows to up to 85 percent 
accuracy by the first year of high school. 56 The three most important indicators, called the ABCs of predicting 
dropouts, are: absenteeism, behavioral problems, and course failure. In a study, 80 percent of sixth graders who 
attended schools less than 80 percent of the time, or received a poor final behavior grade, or failed in Math or 
English, did not graduate within one extra year of their expected graduation date. 57 
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In addition to monitoring all high school students, particular attention must 
be given to incoming freshmen. The 9th grade is often considered the 
“make-it or break-it" year. More students fail 9th grade than any other high 
school grade and a disproportionate number of students who are retained 
their freshman year ultimately end up dropping out. 58 Therefore, it is critical 
that systems be put in place to monitor students so that educators, parents, 
and the students themselves can be notified to ensure timely and effective 
interventions. 



More Hands-On-Learning that Connects Classroom 
Learning to the Real World 

Teachers and principals also sawa need for connecting classroom learning to 
real world opportunities, especially through service-learning, with 70 percent 
of teachers and 68 percent of principals stating it would do a lot to reduce 
the number of dropouts. In addition, 60 percent of teachers and 67 percent 
of principals advocated more hands-on, project-based learning to make 
school more relevant to their lives. Engaging students in their community, 
through service-learning projects, would allow students to apply classroom 
learning through the investigation of a community problem. Students would 
be encouraged to develop and execute solutions, and then reflect on the 
experience and the skills acquired through that project. 59 

In the report, Engaged for Success, 82 percent of students who participated 
in service-learning projects said that their feelings about attending high 
school became more positive and more than half of at-risk students believed 
that service-learning could have a big effect on keeping potential dropouts 
in school. 60 In the focus groups, many teachers pointed to the importance of 
project-based learning and said that students responded favorably when it 
was used. They were disappointed, however, that they could not do more 
since they were often strictly tied to a regimented calendar of daily lessons. 



Increased Parental and Mentor Involvement 

Due to the importance educators placed on parental involvement in 
a student's education, it is not surprising that the majority of teachers 
(63 percent) and principals (51 percent) strongly endorsed increasing 
parental outreach. Studies have shown that high expectations by parents 
of their children are associated with enhanced academic achievement. 61 
One study showed that parental involvement in a student’s education 
is extremely valuable, as schools would have to spend $1,000 more per 
pupil to reap the same gains in student achievement that an involved 
parent brings. 62 
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School districts across the country have successfully implemented programs that involve parents in their child’s 
education, and they have been shown to positively impact student progress. The Interactive Homework program, 
a spin-off of the Teachers Involving Parents in School (TIPS) program, developed at Johns Hopkins University, 
relies on parents and students coming together to work on interactive homework assignments. In evaluation 
studies, students who were engaged in the Interactive Homework program outperformed their peers, who were 
engaged in traditional homework assignments, on homework grades and report cards. 63 

In addition to increasing the influence of parents, educators also wanted more mentors for their students. Studies 
have shown that high school students who are mentored have higher graduation rates, fail fewer courses, 
attend school more regularly, and spend more time on-task while in class. 64 Educators understand the need for 
widespread improvements and have largely identified the same reforms that research has shown to be effective 
in reducing the dropout rate. 

Additional Reforms Advocated by Educators 

Teachers and principals also supported several other reforms to reduce dropout rates. Sixty-one percent of 
teachers and 58 percent of principals strongly favored more access to college-level learning opportunities to 
address the dropout problem. In addition, educators (41 percent of teachers and 50 percent of principals) also 
strongly favored mandating a national compulsory school age of 18 and providing the necessary supports for 
struggling students to help deter students from dropping out. Many states have raised their compulsory school 
age to 1 8 over the last few years, coupled with support for struggling students. 65 

Overwhelmingly, majorities of teachers and principals did not feel that eliminating standardized testing 
requirements to graduate from high school would reduce the number of students who left without a diploma. In 
fact, only 27 percent of teachers and 22 percent of principals believed that eliminating standardized tests would 
help a lot. 
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Reducing the Dropout Rate: Educators Suggestions 

% saying each would help a lot to reduce the 
number of students who drop out of high school 





Educators Assess the Need for Their 
Schools to Improve 



While teachers and principals expressed strong support for many reforms 
that they felt would do a lot to reduce the dropout rate, they were 
less willing to embrace their own shortcomings and identify areas of 
improvement that could be made in their own schools. When asked if 
their high school did enough in various areas, educators were hesitant to 
admit that their schools could do a lot more to improve. It is important to 
remember that while teachers (74 percent) and principals (69 percent) 
felt that parents had all or most of the responsibility for students’ dropping 
out, and 61 percent of teachers and 45 percent of principals named lack 
of parental support as a factor in most cases of dropout, only 1 7 percent 
of teachers and 19 percent of principals felt that their school could do a 
lot more to engage parents. In fact, nearly 40 percent of teachers felt 
that their school needed no improvement in getting parents involved in 
their children’s education. 

The same trend can be seen in other areas targeted for improvement, such 
as keeping students engaged in their course work, mentoring students, 
preventing truancy, and providing supports for struggling students. In 
each of these areas, teachers and principals were extremely reluctant 
to admit that their school could do a lot more to improve, with significant 
numbers of principals and teachers even refusing to acknowledge that 
their school could do somewhat more to improve. This may indicate that 
most educators feel that they have limited agency to improve their schools 
and establish new policies to effectively reduce the dropout crisis. 

Overall, principals more readily acknowledged the need for improvement 
in a variety of areas. When asked about current efforts to engage parents, 
79 percent of principals felt that more work could be in done in their 
schools, compared to 59 percent of teachers who felt that way about 
their schools. Similarly, nearly 9 in 10 principals (87 percent) reported that 
more steps could be taken at their schools to keep students engaged in 
their coursework, while 59 percent of teachers felt that improvement was 
needed in this area. Additionally, principals showed more enthusiasm for 
improvements to help students with problems outside of school that affect 
their school work (76 percent of principals and 54 percent of teachers 
said their school could do more), and to provide support for struggling 
students (75 percent of principals and 47 percent of teachers said their 
school could do more). 
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WAYS FORWARD 



The perspectives of educators and administrators in the surveys and focus 
groups highlighted some of the opportunities for -- and barriers to -- making 
progress in addressing the high school dropout epidemic. We must continue 
to improve high school graduation rates and prepare all students for college, 
work, and life. We cannot accomplish these goals, however, without the 
engagement of teachers and principals and their allies in schools and 
communities who can help them boost student achievement. 
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In our surveys, we found that a near majority of teachers (48 percent) 
and more than half of principals (55 percent) felt that their schools were 
graduating at least 90 percent of their incoming freshmen class. Indeed, 
teachers report an average graduation rate of 83 percent and principals 
report an average graduation rate of 85 percent. The national statistic for 
high school graduation is between 68 and 75 percent, which indicates a 
disconnection between perceived and actual graduation data. 

All states need to follow the four-year adjusted cohort graduation rate, as 
put forth by the National Governor’s Association in July 2005 and recently 
adopted by the U.S. Department of Education. At the state, district and 
school levels, graduation rates need to be disaggregated by racial, ethnic 
and economic status, English language learner, and special education 
populations so that teachers and administrators have clear and accurate 
information. This data should reveal the school’s overall graduation rate, 
as well as an annual review of how well students are progressing toward 
graduation. In a time when the high school diploma represents the bare 
minimum requirement for success in the work force, states and school 
districts need to have an accurate understanding of the shortcomings of 
the nation’s high schools in order to make improvements. 

Better state, district, and school level information on graduation rates, 
however, is not enough. We also recommend that states establish ambitious 
graduation rate goals and hold districts and schools accountable for 
making continuous and substantial progress towards these goals. 

Schools, need accurate tracking systems that will allow teachers and 
administrators to keep tabs on students’ progress toward high school 
graduation and to prompt appropriate interventions if necessary. Too 
often, teachers find students missing from their classes and do not know 
if the students have withdrawn from school, transferred to another, or 
dropped out entirely. 

Finally, teachers and administrators need to be brought fully into the 
mission of graduating all students ready for college and careers. Students 
cannot be separated into two groups - those who receive a rigorous and 
challenging curriculum and those who do not. The majority of today’s high 
school students understand that college is important, and have a desire to 
go. In a survey conducted of high school seniors, 69 percent expected to 
attain a bachelor’s degree or higher, and another 18 percent expected 
to complete some kind of postsecondary education. 66 In fact, college 
enrollment rates have increased from 49 percent in 1972 to 69 percent 
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in 2005. 67 Despite these ambitious goals, many high school students who apply and are accepted to colleges 
do not end up graduating from college, as they find themselves ill prepared for the rigors of a postsecondary 
curriculum. The academic struggles of many college students lead to only 34 percent of incoming college 
freshmen graduating in four years, 64 percent within six years, and 69 percent within eight and a half years. 68 

To improve the prospects for all students to graduate from high school with the appropriate knowledge that will 
allow them to succeed in college, high school students and educators need to be briefed on the personal, social 
and economic impacts of dropping out and the demands of the 21st century economy, in which most family- 
wage jobs require at least a high school diploma based on a rigorous curriculum and high expectations. Our 
survey results seem to reflect a lack of urgency from teachers and principals that all students need to graduate 
from high school college-ready, as 35 percent of teachers and 24 percent of principals felt that the dropout 
problem was either a minor problem or not a problem at all. Similarly, only 17 percent of both teachers and 
principals felt that their schools needed significant improvement in ensuring all high school graduates have 
college-level skills. Significant numbers of educators may still be assuming that ample employment opportunities 
exist for academically deficient high school graduates, when in reality, today’s job market provides very few 
careers for high school graduates who do not possess sufficient reading, writing, and critical thinking skills to earn 
a family-wage job. 



Students should have fewer, clearer and higher standards aligned with 
college requirements so that every student has the opportunity to graduate 
ready fora post-secondary education. Providing a rigorous curriculum for 
students has been shown to have a positive effect on keeping students 
engaged in school and raising graduation rates in high schools. 1 ^Secretary 
of Education Arne Duncan touted its importance during his confirmation 
hearing when he said, “We have to increase rigor in high schools to 
prepare young people for the next stage of life.” 70 

Studies show that by offering rigorous courses, schools can positively 
affect their dropout rates. One study found that schools that offered 
few math courses below the rigor of Algebra I reduced the odds of their 
students' dropping out by 28 percent, and those that offered a rigorous 
course, such as calculus, reduced the odds of their students’ dropping 
out by 55 percent. 71 In addition, research shows that a challenging high school curriculum is the best pre-college 
indicator of one successfully attaining a bachelor’s degree. 72 A number of studies have investigated the positive 
relationship between a rigorous curriculum and high school graduation rates, yet access to challenging high 
school coursework is unevenly distributed. 73 Low-income students are less likely (28 percent) to be enrolled in a 
college preparatory track in their high school than medium-income or high-income students (49 percent and 
65 percent, respectively). 74 In fact, in 2002, only six percent of students from the lowest-income families earned 
a bachelor’s degree by 24 (typically an individual’s 6th year of college) - the some percentage as in 1970. 75 
Studies have shown that students who feel that their teachers have low expectations for them quickly adopt this 
perception of themselves and fail in school. 76 
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The idea of holding all students to high expectations, providing them with a 
rigorous and relevant curriculum, and setting them up forsuccess in a post- 
secondary environment may be relatively novel and groundbreaking ideas 
in the education sector. Many teachers may not have been educated 
on the magnitude of the dropout problem, its multiple dimensions related 
to factors within and outside school, or the importance of preparing 
students for a post-secondary education. School districts and teacher 
preparation programs need to make the extent of the dropout problem 
as transparent as possible and arm current and future educators with the 
necessary tools to address the problem for every student. 

The majority of teachers and a significant minority of principals in our surveys 
think that “we should have a separate track that would allow students who 
are not college bound to get a high school diploma without achieving" 
high academic standards. From a policy perspective, this brings significant 
concerns to the forefront, as it begs the question, at what point is a student 
determined to be either “college-bound" or “non college-bound?" Many 
students enter high school at age 14 or 15 and it would be a disservice if 
they were immediately determined as worthy or not worthy of being held to 
high expectations. The idea of having separate tracks for different groups 
of students leads to questions dealing with at what age or grade is this 
decision made? And by whom? Is a student’s input, or that of their parent, 
considered? Who decides? 

It is important to reject the idea of “educational predestination," by assuming 
certain students can more readily achieve than others. Research has shown 
that students rise to the level of expectation once they sense they are 
considered smart and capable, and are provided appropriate support. They 
often become engaged in the curriculum and work harder to reach their 
academic goals. Regretfully, poor performance is too often associated with 
low ability and intelligence. This mindset must be corrected. Many students 
who end up graduating from high school, and later attend college, largely 
attribute their success to “having one person who believed I could do it.” 77 
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When read together - the surveys and focus groups of educators, the 
perspectives given by parents in One Dream, Two Realities that showed 
the level of parental engagement in high- and low- performing schools, 
and The Silent Epidemic that chronicled the viewpoints of dropouts — there 
seems to be a significant level of misunderstanding and miscommunication 
among educators, parents, and students surrounding the behaviors and 
experiences that lead to dropping out. 
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Many educators and administrators do not see boredom as a factor in most cases of dropout. Dropouts do. The 
majority of teachers do not believe we should expect all students to meet high academic standards, graduate 
with the skills to do college-level work, and provide extra supports to help them meet those standards. Research 
shows the power of high expectations, a challenging curriculum, and extra supports for struggling students in 
boosting academic achievement. Dropouts themselves wanted more demanded of them and wanted to be 
inspired and motivated to work harder. Strong majorities of both teachers and principals did not believe students 
at-risk of dropping out would work harder if more were demanded of them to earn a diploma, when strong 
majorities of dropouts said the opposite. 

Large majorities of teachers and principals felt a lack of parent engagement was a key factor in some or 
most cases of dropout, yet parents of students trapped in low-performing schools see the need for a rigorous 
curriculum and their own involvement the most. That said, most of these parents do not feel their schools 
effectively communicate with and engage them, and want better information and tools to help their children 
succeed academically. 

Working as a community, these series of disconnects can be addressed. We recommend that schools create 
parent engagement strategies that focus on simple things such as teacher feedback to parents about class 
participation, missed assignments, grades and upcoming tests. Schools should also provide parents more 
information about graduation requirements and college admission and homework hotlines so they can help their 
children stay on track. Schools cannot be expected to fix dysfunctional family structures or assume responsibility 
for a student when they are not in school, but they can be proactive in creating a web of supports that enables 
students to attend and succeed in school. Other strategies that would be beneficial include incorporating 
homework assignments that involve families, recruiting parent volunteers to serve as liaisons between the school 
and other parents (particularly those who speak another language), and distributing course information and 
teacher contact information to every parent at the beginning of each semester . 78 

In addition to increasing parental involvement, there must also be an increase in the use of adult mentors and 
community wrap-around support systems. The National Association of Secondary School Principals recommends 
that every high school student have a mentor who can help personalize the education experience . 79 Adult 
advocates can be invaluable in assisting schools with struggling students, including through attendance 
monitoring, school and peer counseling, mentoring, tutoring, internships, service-learning, job shadowing, summer 
school programs and after-school programs . 80 

Schools also need to have frank conversations among students, educators, and parents on the levels of student 
effort, attendance, and attention, the need for rigorous instruction and challenging curricula, and the adequacy 
of student supports that are essential to prepare students for success in and after high school. 

All three parties need to actively communicate with one another with the single goal of preparing college-ready 
high school graduates, particularly for students in low-achieving schools. As an important next step, dialogues 
should be held in communities and schools across the country to address these disconnects and opportunities 
among teachers, parents and students to boost student engagement, achievement and ultimately high school 
graduation rates. 
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When teachers call for more parental involvement, smaller classes, early 
warning systems, and more alternative learning environments, they 
are calling for making the challenge of graduating all students more 
manageable. The typical middle school or high school was built for 
another era, in which many students completed their formal schooling 
at the conclusion of high school. As a result, the standard teacher load 
of five classes with 25 to 30 students each, leading to a total of 150 
students, typically organized along department lines, made sense from 
an efficiency standpoint. 

The assumption was that a teacher would teach a good lesson and then 
it would be up to the students how much they wanted to make of it. The 
students who put forth the most effort and had good prior instruction did 
well and were moved along a college preparatory track and those who 
did not were simply asked to complete enough assignments with sufficient 
quality to pass onto the next grade - under the assumption that their 
schooling would end with high school. That era no longer exists, though 
it is clear from the teacher and administrator interviews that its structures 
and many of its explicit and implicit assumptions still do exist. 

To move forward, there needs to be a redesign of secondary schools, so 
that they are supportive of all students graduating from high school to 
be college and career ready, and help teachers and administrators in 
achieving this objective. This will not occur, as said by one of the teachers 
attending our colloquium, if we continue to have high schools in which 
500 high school freshmen need extra supports to succeed. Nor will schools 
succeed if teachers continue to teach students in isolation, as is the case 
in many elementary schools where teachers are responsible for educating 
their students in all subject areas. In these situations, teachers cannot 
single-handedly provide the appropriate outreach and supports to their 
struggling students. 

Fortunately, alternative models do exist. Although more rigorous 
scientific evidence is needed, there is some evidence that secondary 
schools can be redesigned to enable all students to succeed. The U.S. 
News and World report recently identified 100 high schools that met 
its gold standard criteria for preparing their students regardless of their 
background for success in college. Among the 100, there were more 
than a few schools that educated large percentages of low income and 
minority students. 81 A 2005 report by the Education Trust similarly identified 
a number of high schools that, despite having high concentrations of low- 
income and high-minority students, produced high rates of graduation 
and achievement. The report goes on to identify the characteristics of 
these outstanding schools, such as having a school culture centered 
on college and academic excellence, as well as providing necessary 
supports for struggling students that allow them to continue with their 
college-preparatory courses. 82 



Similarly, Mass Insight’s school redesign program, the Turnaround Challenge, also aims to implement dramatic and 
comprehensive interventions in low-performing schools that produce significant gains in student achievement. 
These components are also outlined in the recent Institute for Educational Science Practice Report on Dropout 
Prevention and can be found in comprehensive whole school reform design with strong track records like the 
Talent Development High School model. 

The need to improve the quality of middle and high schools has been recognized by the federal government 
and its lawmakers. The Graduation Promise Act authorizes $2.5 billion in new funding for secondary school reform 
in the nation’s lowest performing high schools, as well as advancing research to identify more highly effective 
secondary schools in hopes of using them as models. Similarly, the Success in the Middle Act targets reforms at 
the middle school level by providing funding for developing early warning systems in schools, as well as providing 
more high quality professional development opportunities for teachers and principals. 

More work needs to be done to build upon and to test with rigorous evaluations these promising designs, and 
local, state, and national officials need to recognize that effective secondary school designs may not be driven 
so much by their governance model as by their attention to combining rigorous college and career ready 
curricula with multiple layers of teacher and student supports. In addition, schools need to have an organizational 
structure that enables teachers and administrators to work as teams with manageable numbers of students while 
continuously using data to guide and evaluate their success. Moreover, some of the most successful redesign 
programs have been able to incorporate a second contingent of adults -- from community-based organizations, 
national service volunteers, integrated student support providers, and after school programs -- to make sure that 
each student receives a skilled and committed adult outside of school. 



According to the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, a “highly qualified 
teacher" is defined as an individual with a bachelor’s degree, a state 
certification of licensure, and who can prove they know their subject area 
by passing a state examination. There are also stipulations in the Act that 
allow uncertified teaching candidates in alternative-route programs to 
teach for up to three years while seeking certification. These qualifications, 
according to the Center for Teaching Quality, call for “minimally"- not 
“highly"- qualified teachers. 83 
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Education researchers have consistently pointed out that an underlying 
cause of our nation’s dropout crisis is having under-qualified and ineffective 
teachers in classrooms. Studies have shown the uneven distribution of 
quality teachers across school districts -- with low income and minority 
schools receiving the fewest of these teachers. According to a study 

done in New York, 7 percent of white students were taught by a teacher who had failed the licensure exam 
the first time, compared to 21 percent of nonwhite students. 84 Overall, only about 15 percent of expert teachers 
(experienced teachers who have proven they can produce above-average gains in student achievement) 
teach in high-poverty, underachieving schools. 85 Organizations, including the American Federation of Teachers, 
cite improving teacher quality as the “most important factor in improving education.” 
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The importance of having high quality teachers has been empirically 
proven in research studies. In a study done on 9th grade students in 
Chicago Public Schools, researchers found that if students were given a 
teacher who was one standard deviation higher in quality for one year, 
those students scored 22 percent higher on the state math exam given 
at the end of the year. The greatest improvements were seen in African- 
American and low-income students. 86 

A similar study was done in Los Angeles and the results showed that students 
who were taught by teachers in the top 25 percent of effectiveness 
gained, on average, 5 percentile points relative to their peers. On the 
other hand, if the students were taught by teachers in the lowest 25 
percent of effective teachers, they lost, on average, 5 points relative to 
their peers. 87 

In order for a sufficient supply of highly effective teachers to be created, 
attention must be paid to teacher preparation programs. Educational 
researchers have called the “inadequate training of teachers as the single 
most debilitating force in American high schools” and have commented 
on how unappealing the teaching profession is for highly intelligent and 
motivated individuals. 88 It is important that proper attention be given to 
the admission requirements, curriculum, and graduation policies of the 
nation's teacher preparatory programs. In addition to passing state 
licensure and subject matter exams, candidates in these programs must 
also show proficiency with effective teaching methods. 

Individuals who wish to become teachers do not have to follow a traditional 
certification process, and many opt for alternative licensure programs. 
This serves as an effective tool to increase the candidate pool. Schools 
may choose to partner with regional college and universities, as they 
have many intelligent and qualified students who may be intrigued by the 
challenge of working in hard-to-staff schools. This has successfully been 
done by Teach for America, a nationally recognized service organization 
that recruits exceptional college students to teach for a minimum of two 
years in low-income schools. 

Schools also should look at undergraduate students who are not enrolled 
in teacher preparation programs, especially students majoring in math, 
science, or bilingual education. Studies have shown that large proportions 
of science, engineering, and math undergraduates are interested in K-12 
teaching. 89 In addition to seeking potential teachers through college 
and universities, school districts also can turn to programs that train adults 
who see teaching as a second career, help capable substitute teachers 
and teachers’ aides with attaining licensure, and implement licensure 
reciprocity agreements to recognize out-of-state teacher licenses as 
valid. 
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The idea of “merit pay,” the process of giving financial incentives to outstanding teachers who improve 
student performance, has been explored by many states, as well as the federal government. In 2006, the 
federal government signaled its commitment to rewarding effective teachers with the Teacher Incentive Fund, 
administered by the U.S. Department of Education. The Fund, however, has been met with criticism from many 
education experts, as they find it to be insufficiently funded, poorly regulated, and it has become a point of 
contention among federal lawmakers. 

At the state level, using merit pay to recruit and retain teachers in the form of signing bonuses, increased salaries 
for high student achievement, and even housing incentives, has produced mixed results. Many recent studies 
have shown merit pay as beneficial to reducing teacher attrition and increasing student achievement, 90 with the 
greatest results seen in high-poverty schools and when only given out to relatively few teachers. 91 Another study 
showed that for every $1 ,000 increase in teacher salary, a 6 percent decline in teacher turnover resulted. 92 

Many school districts across the country are facing the challenge of recruiting, placing and retaining high quality 
teachers in classrooms. Reducing the dropout rate, closing the achievement gap and producing well-educated 
high school graduates all hinge on the availability of highly effective teachers. 



ELIMINATE 

OUT-OF-FIELD 

TEACHING 



The reality of placing a highly effective teacher in every classroom cannot 
be realized without assuring that each of those teachers is teaching a 
subject for which he or she is trained or licensed. Research shows that 
middle and high school teachers with demonstrated knowledge of their 
subject are more likely to produce stronger student achievement results, 
especially in mathematics and science. 93 The most current School and 

Staff Survey (SASS) from 2003-2004 shows that in secondary schools across the country, far too many students are 
being taught by teachers with neither an academic major nor state certification in the subjects they teach. 94 This 
problem is especially prevalent in middle schools, math and science classes, and in high-poverty, high-minority 
schools. 



Teachers are often not responsible for their out-of-field placement, as it is usually a result of principals and school 
board members facing budgetary constraints and not being able to hire another teacher, or not having an 
adequate supply of highly qualified teachers in a certain subject area. While states have a responsibility to use 
highly qualified teachers in classrooms correctly placed in their subject matter, significant discrepancies exist 
between what the state reports to the Department of Education and what teachers themselves say in the SASS. 
For example, according to the Education Trust, the State of Ohio reported that 93 percent of teachers in core 
academic classes were teaching “in field,” while the SASS reported that only 63 percent of core academic classes 
were being taught by highly qualified and certified teachers in that state. 95 

To eliminate the problem of out-of-field teaching, states and school districts need to attract an adequate supply 
of effective teachers with appropriate subject-matter knowledge, assigning only highly-qualified teachers to 
low-income and minority students, and monitoring the progress of these teachers by producing accurate data. 
Certain states have made notable strides in attacking the problem of out-of field teaching on their own by 
partnering with private organizations and universities. 96 
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By eliminating out-of-field teaching, teachers will be correctly placed 
in subject areas in which they are licensed. Teachers must have strong 
background knowledge of their subject matter and allow them to 
more enthusiastically and more confidently relay that knowledge onto 
their students. Research shows that a highly qualified teacher, who is 
knowledgeable and engaging, is the single greatest advantage a student 
can have to raise their academic potential. 97 



DEVELOP 
TEACHER 
INDUCTION 
PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL 
BEGINNING 
TEACHERS 



As a result of the steep challenges beginning teachers face, states and 
school districts have rapidly increased the amount of mentoring and 
induction programs they offer. A 2006 American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities report estimates that 80 percent of teachers 
receive some version of these supports, up from 40 percent in 1990. 98 
While mentoring usually involves “one-on-one” interaction between 
veteran and beginning teachers, “induction” programs are assumed to 
be more comprehensive. Often times, induction programs are poorly 
managed and merely exist to help novice teachers “survive” their first 
year in the classroom. Instead, according to the Alliance for Excellent 
Education, induction programs should be comprehensive programs that 
combine mentoring, professional development and support, and formal 
assessments for teachers in their first two years. 99 



Research has shown that comprehensive induction programs, because 
they are cost effective, reduce the time it takes for novice teachers to 
perform at the same level as an experienced teacher, and cut teacher 
turnover rates in half. 100 Currently, only 1 percent of teachers receive 
comprehensive induction, and while recent studies have found that 
30 or more states have some form of required mentoring programs for 
beginning teachers, only 16 states finance these programs, and only 5 
states provide the program for a minimum of two or more years. 101 



We urge that all states have comprehensive induction programs for all 
beginning teachers during their first two years of teaching. States should 
give priority to those schools and teachers working in low-income and 
low-performing schools. A 2004 report showed that a new teacher’s 
decision to transfer out of a low-income school rested on the degree of 
support he or she received from highly effective mentors and help with 
understanding and presenting the curriculum. 102 

A key component of the comprehensive induction program is the process 
of matching a highly effective veteran teacher with a novice one. States 
and school districts need be especially conscientious when selecting these 
mentors and appropriately matching mentor and mentee by the same 
subject area. Research shows that the best mentors have strong content 
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knowledge, a proven ability to raise student achievement, and measurable success working with linguistically 
and ethnically diverse students. 103 Mentor teachers, or “master teachers" as some are often called, should be 
rewarded for their efforts with a stipend, or a larger annual salary as a means of encouraging highly-effective 
classroom teachers to apply for the position. 



Principals and school leaders have been cited as the second most 
important factor in student achievement, behind teacher quality, and they 
must be the driving force behind recruiting and retaining highly effective 
teachers. 104 Autonomy and strong leadership are key characteristics of 
highly effective principals. They must have more control over the hiring, 
firing, and development of their staff. They must exhibit experience within 
the field, especially those placed in low-performing schools. Research 
has shown the opposite. On average, principals at high dropout rate 
schools have 3.6 years of administrative experience compared to the 9.6 
years by their peers in low dropout rate schools. 105 



ENHANCE 
PRINCIPAL’S 
AUTHORITY TO 
DRIVE STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TO SCALE 



Research shows the most effective principals at increasing student achievement and reducing their school’s 
dropout rate are those with more freedom to hire and fire teachers, set budgets, and avoid micromanagement 
that seems to incapacitate high school principals. 106 Like teachers, principals also need high-quality professional 
and leadership development. 



Principals must also work to establish a common tone of high expectations, hard work, and collaboration within 
the school. They must act effectively as the school's CEO, as they mobilize both staff and students toward a 
common goal of academic excellence. To further enable principals to succeed with additional autonomy, a 
new set of standards needs to be developed, which incorporate the most effective research. These standards 
need to focus on key areas of school operation, including professional development of teachers, implementing 
a college and career ready curriculum for all students, and providing extra supports for students to succeed. 



A student does not abruptly decide to drop out of school. Rather, it is a 
process of disengagement that produces visible warning signs along the 
way. We recommend that early warning systems be established in every 
school in order to identify those students most likely to drop out. 



EARLY 

WARNING 

SYSTEMS 



The three most predictive factors that a student will eventually drop out 
are: absenteeism, behavioral problems, and course failure. Research has 
shown that 64 percent of students who repeated a grade in elementary 
school eventually dropped out of school. 107 Dropouts can be predicted 
with 85 percent accuracy by 9th grade. 108 Chronic absenteeism is, 
by far, the most significant predictor. For instance, of the 8th graders 
in Philadelphia who attend school less than 80 percent of the time, 78 
percent of them ended up dropping out. 109 Research has shown that the 
transition into high school is a highly vulnerable time for a student and a 
large number of those who do not successfully complete their freshmen 
year are at a significant risk of not graduating. Therefore, it is important 
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that schools establish “Freshmen Academies," which operate as a “school 
within a school” where groups of 9th graders share classrooms and 
teachers in order to get the necessary attention. There are other ways, 
such as establishing small learning communities for the entire school, as 
done in Talent Development High Schools and First Things First. In all cases, 
by establishing early warning systems, especially for these three areas, 
school district leaders, educators, parents, and students would be able to 
take appropriate action to keep the student on track to graduate. 

The Graduation Nation guidebook outlines ways in which schools and 
communities can establish early warning systems and provides numerous 
suggestions and examples of schools in which these systems have proved 
beneficial. These early warning systems could take advantage of 
monitoring different “at-risk indicators,” as well as students’ grades, and 
identify those most in need of one-on-one intervention." 0 

Schools also need to provide teachers with more comprehensive 
information about their students. Teachers should be able to easily access 
a student’s past grades, attendance records, and any behavioral issues 
that occurred during a student’s academic career. This extra information 
would allow teachers to identify which students would be most likely to 
need extra supports. With the advent of efficient technologies, school 
district leaders and administrators need to establish a database, in which 
teachers can freely access and share information on students, with 
appropriate privacy protections. This would allow educators to track 
students through middle and high school and monitor their progress. 



ONGOING 
LITERACY 
PROGRAMS IN 
MIDDLE AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



According to the UNESSCO Institute for Statistics’ Report, U.S. students 
score among the best in the world in 4th grade reading assessments That 
quickly changes, as American students fall to lower ranks in grade eight, 
and finally to one of the lowest rankings in the world by grade ten." 1 In 
addition, the No Child Left Behind law has also created public indicators 
that show American adolescents with high rates of under-proficiency on 
state reading assessments and on the National Assessment of Education 
Progress, a national standardized exam." 2 This ultimately results in having 
a large number of students being inadequately prepared for post- 
secondary education, employment and citizenship. 



According to the Alliance for Excellent Education, more than 8 million 
students in grades 4-12 read below grade level, and only 31 percent 
of America’s 8th grade and 12th grade students read “proficiently” on 
standardized tests." 3 As a result of having students reading at below 
grade level when they enter high school, many teachers struggle to 
effectively teach their subject matter. Organizations such as the National 
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Association for Secondary School Principals stress the importance of ongoing literacy programs at the middle 
and high school levels." 4 Content-area classes, in addition to teaching their subject matter, must also focus on 
literacy techniques, such as reading comprehension and summarizing. 

Research has shown that high school literacy programs are beneficial to students. In a recent report, four states 
working in conjunction with the Harvard Graduate School of Education and the National Governors Association 
effectively improved the literacy policies in their high schools. In all four states, creating support for high-quality 
literacy instruction through professional development was critical. These states found it necessary to educate 
their teachers and principals on literacy best practices that could be incorporated into a high school subject 
matter class." 5 States should examine a model similar to that of Alabama’s Reading Initiative (ARI), which has 
a goal of 100 percent literacy among all students, a commitment by 85 percent of the faculty to attend a two- 
week intensive summer literacy institute, appointment of full-time reading coaches to work with teachers and 
students, collaboration between schools and higher education faculty partners, who serve as mentors, and 
partnerships with local businesses. As a result, ARI schools have out-performed non-ARI schools. Specifically, the 
ARI was seen to have the greatest positive impact on minority students." 6 



School districts should develop options for students, including a curriculum 
that connects classroom learning with real life experiences, smaller 
learning communities with individualized instruction, and alternative 
learning environments that offer rigorous and specialized programs to 
students at risk of dropping out. 



ALTERNATIVE 

LEARNING 

ENVIRONMENTS 



While there are a wide variety of alternative learning programs and schools, they are often characterized by their 
flexible schedules, smaller teacher-student ratios and modified curricula. They provide an alternate pathway for 
students who are not succeeding in traditional high schools, since these environments are generally tailored to meet 
the specific needs of the student. While many of these learning environments are found in separate schools, often 
specializing in a certain type of curriculum (i.e. technology, math and science, music, dance, etc.), they can also be 
found as programs within schools that divide students up on the basis of their interests and strengths. For example, 
students who are interested in medicine and health care can be placed on a separate track with courses that 
specifically target their interests, such as biology and anatomy. This allows students to receive the individualized 
attention they need, while maintaining the rigorous curriculum and high expectations that research shows improves 
student achievement. Connections should also be made between classroom learning and real job opportunities, 
through internships, job shadowing and work study programs. 



In light of the fact that our current education system produces one-third of students who do not graduate from 
high school, and another one-third who are not sufficiently prepared by the education they have received to 
be college ready, then a structural change may be warranted." 7 States and school districts, particularly those 
suffering from high rates of dropout, need to offer and test with evaluations a variety of highly rigorous alternatives 
for students who are not succeeding in a traditional school. 
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This report has documented a mix of hopeful views and challenging statistics 
concerning how, and how well, those on the front lines of America’s schools -- 
teachers and principals -- understand the nation’s high school dropout crisis. 

As noted in the introduction, we conducted surveys, focus groups and 
convened a colloquium of teachers and education experts to gather and 
interpret our findings. For the most part, the data is somewhat unsettling: When 
it comes to describing, analyzing, and responding to the nation’s high school 
dropout crisis, there is an expectations gap between the views of teachers and 
principals, and those of parents and students. 



Similarly, when it comes to characterizing and assessing school performance or graduation rates, in particular, 
the two groups see the same realities rather differently. Based on all the available evidence, however, many 
teachers and principals have both lower expectations for students and rosier assessments of schools than would 
be warranted by the best available data and studies relating to their perspectives. 

At the same time, however, the 
view from the front lines of schools 
does in certain respects mirror 
what the most relevant empirical 
research teaches, and the views on 
curbing high school dropout rates 
and improving school expressed 
to us by so many teachers and 
principals are poignant, timely, 
and telling. 

Let us, therefore, conclude this report with the wise and inspiring words from two individuals, a teacher and a 
principal, who are committed to improving the lives of their students. From one teacher in Ohio, “Notwithstanding 
tough challenges, we as teachers must hold high expectations for every child — and foster the belief that every 
child can go to college. Otherwise, some students who could beat the odds won’t because their teachers didn’t 
believe in them. My experience tells me that students will rise to your level of expectation, and if you need extra 
help, you must hunt it out until you get the child what he or she needs.” And from one principal in rural Arkansas, 



“Notwithstanding tough challenges, we as teachers must 
hold high expectations for every child- and foster the belief 
that every child can go to college. Otherwise, some students, 
who could beat the odds won’t because their teachers didn’t 
believe in them. My experience tells me that students will rise 
to your level of expectation, and if you need extra help, you 
must hunt it out until you get the child what he or she needs.” 
-English teacher from Ohio 
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“The choice should be made 
by the kids, not for the kids. We 
push all our kids, even the special 
education students, as many as 
we can. You know, we’re not 
always successful, but we have a 
lot of success stories. You set the 
goal high and then you help them 
achieve it.” 

METHODOLOGY 



Peter D. Hart Research Associates, Inc., conducted a national survey among 
603 public high school teachers who say that at least a few students drop out 
of their school and fail to complete their high school education each year. The 
survey was conducted by phone from July 14 to 1 6, 2008. The statistical margin 
of sampling error is ±3.9 percentage points, although sampling tolerances for 
subgroups are larger. 

Hart Research also conducted a national survey among 169 public high school 
principals who say that at least a few students drop out of their school and fail to 
complete their high school education each year. The survey was conducted 
online and by phone from July 18 to August 25, 2008. The statistical margin 
of sampling error is ±7.5 percentage points, although sampling tolerances for 
subgroups are larger. 






“The choice should be made by the kids, not for the kids. 
We push all our kids, even the special education students, as 
many as we can. You know, we’re not always successful, but 
we have a lot of success stories. You set the goal high and 
then you help them achieve it.” 

-Principal from Arkansas 






In June 2008, Hart Research conducted focus groups among teachers and principals in low-achieving schools, 
as well as a group among school district leaders across the country. This research was conducted to provide 
context and inform the development of the survey instruments. The qualitative research included the following: 
Three focus groups among teachers in low-achieving or high dropout rate high schools: 

One in Cleveland, OH; one in Philadelphia, PA; and one conducted by telephone with teachers from locations 
across the country. 

Two telephone focus groups among principals in low-achieving or high dropout rate schools across the country. 

One telephone focus group among school superintendents and school board members in districts across the 
country that have at least one low-achieving or high dropout rate high school. 
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